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A Tribute to the Memory of our friend, THOMAS | 
ZELL, who deceased 9th month 1, 1848, with 
some extracts from his memorandums and | 
letters. 
When those who have been as faithful watch- 

men upon the walls of Zion are taken from us, 

their removal is felt not only in the domestic | 
citcle, where the endearing ties of life “are so | 


' closely interwoven with their being, but the com- 


munity in which they have borne a part shares | 
in a greater or less dégree the sorrow occasioned | 
by the bereavement, and may justly mourn the) 
loss it has sustained. In the evidence, however, | 
that the work of such is accomplished, an 

they have passed through death into a beet 
life in the mansion, of rest prepared /fer the 
faithful of all ages, there is a mingling of 
joy with our grief, in that another is added to | 
the innumerable company whose warfare is over 
and whose victory is won. : 

We feel no doubt that this is’ the happy con- 
dition of our friend Thomas Zell, whose meek 
and quiet spirit was so eminently clothed with 
brotherly kindness and charity, that it may be 
truly said of him, “ by his fruits was he known.” 
Around him was cast a halo which was to be 
felt by those with whom he mingled, giving evi- 
dence that in his retirement in the inner sanc- 
tuary he was gifted with ability not only to visit 
the widows and fatherless in their affliction, but 
to keep himself wnspotted from the world. 

While he partook of the innocent pleasures 
which surrounded him, he was proof against 
the contaminating influences of a worldly spirit, 
so that in his life and conversation he was a 
bright example of the power of divine grace, 
when submitted to, to regulate and preserve the 
mind in purity and love. Heeding the teach- 
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ings of the spirit even in small requisitions, he 
was often led to speak a word in season to the 
weary, and to hand a cup of cold water in the 
name of a disciple to a thirsty fellow-traveller. 
Living witnesses to the efficacy of his faithful 
ness still remain, who can acknowledge their 
faith has been strengthened and increased through 
his obedience to the manifestations of Truth, by 
which he ministered to their condition as one 
annointed.of the Lord. 


The unobtrusive manner in which all this was 
performed, manifested the Christian humility by 
which he was governed, and reminds us of the 
Scripture declaration that “grace is given to 
the humble, and the meek are guided in the 
paths of judgment.” Surely “ it is good to hope, 
atid quietly wait to see the salvation of God in 
the land of the living.” 

For several years our Menatetood in the sta- 
tion of an elder in his Monthly Meeting, an 
x for which the diligent keeping of his own 

it eminently qualified him. For, although 
his own,testimony was, that he had a quick tem- 
per, yet it was so kept under€control that there 
Were no manifestations of it. Over the house- 
hot faith he watched as one who must give 
an ‘Wetount, and being concerned to seek the 
guidarige of divine wisdom in all his movements, 
aud especially those relating to the church mili- 
nt, he was enabled, when the word of counsel 
as needed, to impart it in ab his la- 
bors were oftenplessed. __ my 

In -ldoking oh some manuscript scraps, and 
also some of his letters which have been returned 
to the family, we think they contain some prac- 
tical hints that may be useful even to those who 
have not known him now him—who have 
notshared the priv his visits, when in 
quietly taking aseat he"Would enter into feeling 
with the visited, whether it were one of depres- 
sion or rejoicing. Such opportunities were some- 
times passed in refreshing silence, while at others 
there would be left the consoling evidence that 
‘a word fitly spoken is as apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 

The language of the spirit, in recurring to the 
companionship of our beloved brother in the 
Truth, is, “ The memory of the just is blessed.”’ 


The subjoined sketch of the parentage, early 
life, &c., of Thomas Zell, has been furnished by 
one of his family.—Eb. 
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Thomas Zell was born in Montgomery Co., 
Lower Merion Township, Penasylvania, at a 
farm called Walnut Grove, purchased by his 
grandfather, John Zell, of the heirs of Hugh 
Evans, in the year 1787. His father was 
named Jacob, and was the youngest son of John 
Zell. He married Hannah Levering, the daugh- 
ter of Anthony Levering, who resided on the 
Schuylkill river, opposite to what is now the 
town of Manayunk, of which town his father, 
Jacob Levering, was first settler, on land granted 
to him by his father in the year 1717. The 
house in which he resided is still standing, aud 
occupied by his descendants. Their ancestor, 
Wigard Levering, was the first settler in Rox- 
borough in 1692. 

Anthony Levering married Agnes Tunis. 
Her ancestors owned the property on part of 
which Merion meeting-house now stands. It 
was given to them by Friends, for the purpose 
of erecting a meeting-house upon it. It is, with 
one excepiion, the oldest in the United States, 
and here William Penn used frequently to preach. 
It is built in the form of a cross, and still retains 
its original state. So much attached was the sub- 
ject of this notice to the old building, that at a 
time for refitting it, he offered a contribution on 
condition that it shou not be altered in any 
way. 

It was here that his parents were married, on 
the 23d of the 10th month, 1783. They had 
six children, two of whom died in infancy ; ihe 
others were Anthony, Margaret, Thomas an 
Hannah. Thomas_.was born 12th month 26th, 


1792. When but two years of age he had the* 


misfortune to lose his mother, who was a pergon 
of refined mind and of gentle and amiable digpo- 
sition. His father was very much.attached to 
her, and felt deeply her loss, particularlyin dis- 
charging the duties of a parent to. his youn 

family, the eldest not being over eight years o 
age and the os but eight days. old. 

He was a mam of kind and fgéling heart, and 
his children’s orphan state appealed so deeply to 
his sympathies, that he could not bring his mind 
to correct them, and after their mother’s death 
they were never punished for any offence. At 
one time his daughte aret was found cry- 
ing by some one, who her what was the 
matter—if her father had whipped her ; her eyes 
flashed through her tears as she indignantly ex- 
claimed, “ Whip me ! my father never whipped.” 
A few words had been said to her which she 
felt more than a punishment; thus these chil- 
dren were brought up in a very indulgent man- 
ner; a housekeeper’s presence imposed no re- 
straint, and occasionally a young cousin, not 
many years older than themselves, who laid no 
weight of authority upon them. Thomas was 
his father’s companion and pet, his place being, 
when in the house, upon his knee ; the youngest 
being of too tender an age for manly hands to 


tend, was given in charge of those more suita- 
ble; and as he was next in years, he was very 
much indulged, and until his father’s death he 
was a petted child. He exhibited no evil pro- 
pensities, though some thought such excessive 
indulgence might enervate his character, and un- 
fit him for contest with the world. How little it did 
so, those who recall in after life his steady ad- 
herence, in a very unusual degree, to what he 
felt to be the convictions of duty, would be led 
to believe his early training had but fostered the 
good seed, and the bad had died for want of 
nourishment. A few weeks before his death he 
was on a visit to an aged relative of his father’s 
in Lancaster county, who exclaimed, after he 
had leftMtis presence, “I never would have 
believed'that the petted and indulged little boy 
would have grown up, and made such a man; 
we used to thifmk it would ruin children to bring 
them up without the rod, but here is an instance 
to the contrary.” 

His life passed without much vgriecty, as is 
usual in a quiet country place. He and his sister 
Margaret attending the school in the neighbor- 
hood of the meeting-house, in company of. two 
cousins of the name of Tunis, who lived in the 
adjoining place, they would start off on horse- 
back, and upon arriving at the school, the reins 
were thrown upon the horses’ necks, and they 
returned home very peacably without riders. He 
afterwards went to the Academy, not many miles 
distant, and his education was completed at this 
place. His days at home passed very pleas- 
antly, without much to cloud his happiness, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of love. A fine old 
weeping willow, which still stands upon the home- 
stead, was planted by him in his boyhood; it now 
beats'the marks of age, but is still a splendid 
trée, and under it his children and his grand- 
childrém) have spent many hours of happiness 


Ain play while looking up in wonder at the great 


tree their father planted. 

His father in the meantime contracted a second 
marriage to Hannah Bowman, and another daugh- 
ter was added to the family. 

Whenabout 13 gears of age, his father was called 
away by death, and then commenced his first con- 
flict with the world. His guardians, Algernon and 
David Roberts, apprenticed him out toa carpen- 
ter at Frankford, by the name of David Paul. 
It was a severe trial for him to leave home and 
commence a life of exertion aud hardship, ac- 
customed as he was to indulgence. His warm- 
hearted sister felt the separation keenly, and 
her anxious thoughts accompanied him in his 
exile from home, and nightly as she laid her 
head upon her pillow, she wondered how it fared 
with her dear brother, among strangers, and 
when many years had passed away, she recalled, 
with tears in her eyes, her sad feelings the fol- 
lowing First day after his departure from home. 
It proved rainy, and she rose with a heavy heart, 
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thinking how sad he would feel his first leisure 
day, young and with none to sympathise, and 
there was no conveyance to bring him home; 
but shortly after breakfast she looked out the 
window, and there, crossing the fields, he came. 
He could not stay away, and had walked all the 
distance in the rain. From that time forward be 
never ceased to come, as long as he remained at 
that place. Here he was exposed to much temp- 
tation. There were many companions, but few 
suitable, and he had much difficulty in avoiding 
the society of these; they tried many ways of 
drawing him into company, and temptations of 
all kinds were open to him, but he resisted and 
did not mingle with them, although the epithet 
of proud was often bestowed upon him. He 
spent his evenings oftimes in wandering out in 
the fields and woods, to avoid their company. 
It required much firmness and strength of 
mind to resist all the annoyances to which 
he was subjected, and to one who had never 
been taught to exercise these restraints of 
character, it is the more remarkable that he did 
so. There were times when, as he often re- 
lated, he was tempted to yield to their solicita- 
tions, but a feeling came over him that checked 
him. After atime, finding his determination in- 
surmountable, he was allowed his own way. The 
person in whose society he took most pleasure 
was anaged Friend, the father of his employer, 
who was blind. He spent many an hour in 
conversing with him and reading to him, and 
we may imagine this youth of fourteen forsaking 
his gayer companions, to read to an old blind 
man upon the brink of the grave. 
(To be continued.) 


DAVID SANDS. 


During the revolutionary war, a detachment of 
the American army, comprising about five hun- 
dred men, was stationed near the dwelling of 
David Sands, a few miles above the city of New 
York. A secret uneasiness pressed upon David's 
mind, and his wife felt a presentiment that some 


trial was approaching them. One night, after 
they had retired to bed, she was alarmed by a 
noise about the house, which her husband 
thought might be the rustling of the wind among 
the neighboring trees. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, they heard some one near the room say, 
‘Some of the family are awake—we will shoot 
them !”’ Their sleeping room being on the first 
floor, David and his wife easily escaped by the 
window ; but in passing through it they were 
discovered, and a pistol was discharged at them, 
the ball of which grazed David’s forehead. Hav- 
ing on but a scanty supply of clothing, and the 
night being cold, they suffered severely before 
morning. After the day dawned, they returned 
to their dwelling, which they found plundered 
of all the cash, about fifty pounds, most of their 
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bedding, and even some of the furniture. A 
domestic and two children, who were sleeping 
in a different part of the house, were not dis- 
turbed. 

David soon felt that it would be right for him 
to go to the encampment. On his arrival, he 
found several officers conversing together, who 
thus accosted him: “ Mr. Sands, we have heard 
of the depredation committed at your house, and 
desire to know what you think can be done to 
discover the offenders.”’ David, after a time of 
solid consideration, informed them that he be- 
lieved, if the men were drawn up in rank and 
file of fifty in a company, he should be able, by 
following divine direction, to detect those con- 
cerned in the robbery. The officers wondered at 
this, thinking it impossible that with no outward 
knowledge of their persons he should be able to 
point them out. Nevertheless, they ordered out 
the troops, and David commenced his review. 
As he passed down the first rank, he made a 
short pause near the bottom, and then went on 
to the next company. Here he soon paused be- 
fore one of the men, and looking him in the 
face, said, “‘ Where wast thou last night?” He 
replied “ Keeping guard, sir; anda very cold 
night it was.” Didst thou find it so when at my 
house?” asked David. At this the man trem- 
bled so much, and discovered such evident marks 
of guilt, that he was immediately ordered out of 
the ranks, and placed under arrest. In like 
manner four others of the men were discovered. 
David then went to a young officer, and asked 
him how he came to aid and accompany his men 
to pillage his house? He denied the charge. 
David placed his hand on the officer's breast, 
saying, “‘ Let me feel thy heart, and see if that 
do not accuse thee ;”’ and finding the heart throb- 
bing so that it could be felt even up to the neck, 
he called the other officers to draw near, and see 
for themselves how his own heart had become 
his accuser. 

There had been eight concerned in the rob- 
bery, two of whom belonged to the company near 
the foot of which David first stopped, and should 
have been at that very spot; but they had de- 
serted before the search commenced. The greater 
part of his furniture, and about one-half of the 
money, was returned; the rest was reported as 
lost. The offenders were brought to trial before 
a civil tribunal, where David not appearing 
against them they were discharged; but the 
officers informed him that by martial law they 
had forfeited their lives. They were brought 
bound to his house, and he was told that he 
should determine their sentence. Upon this, he 
administered suitable advice to them, forgave 
them the injury they had done to him, and per- 
ceiving them to be weary, ordered suitable re- ° 
freshment. Whilst thus returning good for evil, 
David’s wife said to one of the men, “ Thou art 
he that shot at us.” Her husband added, “he 
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has been told of that before.” The staff officers, Friends had no difficulty in making it appear 


seemed to think that the young officer at least 
must suffer death, because he should have been 
an example to the men; but on David’s earnest 
entreaty, they suffered him to desert. Themen 
received some corporal punishment to deter 
others from similar practices. 

Several years after this occurrence, David 
Sands being from home ona religious visit, a 
man came up to him, begging his pardon, and 
would have gone down on his knees if he had 
not been prevented. He confessed himself to 
have been one of the two above alluded to, who 
had deserted to avoid detection. He declared 
that he had never been easy in his mind since, 
and expressed a hope that David would forgive 
him. David Sands replied, that it was out of 
his power to forgive sins, but he hoped the 
Almighty would forgive him, as he himself had 
long since forgiven all those concerned in the 
robbery. ‘The other individual of the two then 
came up. He also acknowledged that he had 


not had true peace since he committed the crime. 
He then desired that David, in token of forgive- 
ness, would go with him, and partake of the hos- 
pitalities of his house ; which he did, and doubt- 
less had much more satisfaction than if, pursu- 
ing him at law, he had avenged the injury re- 
ceived by punishing the offender. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by W1LLIAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 582.} 
The magistrates certainly manifested a com- 
mendable zeal for the preservation of the peace 
of the city ; but one of them in particular, Al- 


that this doctrine was as contrary to law as it 
was to sound sense; and they further showed 
that the statement on which it was based was in- 
correct, as it was well known that they did not 
meet together “resolving silence,” and that 
there was both prayer and preaching in their 
meetings. Marsden, in his Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Sects, says, that the only excuse which can 
be pleaded for the severity used towards Friends, 
was furnished by the excesses into which some 
of those connected with them were led. And 
after making large allowance for the misrepre- 
sentations of adversaries, and even confining 
ourselves to Friends’ own statements, it is evi- 
dent that a good deal of unhealthy excitement 
prevailed. It could hardly indeed have been 
otherwise than that, in an age of universal ex- 
cess of feeling, many persons of excitable tem- 
perament would gather to this new standard of 
profession. In the early Bristol Minutes, men- 
tion is made of two crazy persons, in particular, 
by whom the meetings were disturbed from week 
toweek. And a severe trial awaited the newly 
gathered Society in Bristol, in the visit paid by 
James Naylor, in company with a set of follow- 
ers who, on any other supposition that that of 
their being insane, must be allowed to have ren- 
dered him blasphemous homage. I cannot bring 
myself to dwell on the painful details of their 
proceedings, and of the still more inexcusable 
cruelty with which James Naylor was treated. 
There may be lessons of instruction to be derived 
from these events, as regards the effects which 
spiritual pride and vanity may produce, and 
from the humility and contrition which marked 
Naylor’s subsequent course ; but there was still 
more in his case, if I mistake not, which pointed 


derman Hellier, showed great sympathy with} to a truth but little recognized in that day, that 
the rioters: and in reporting these tumults to} there are diseased conditions of mind which 
the Protector, they represented these innocent | should rather be dealt with by the skill of the 


men against whom they were raised as the cause 
of them. ‘They also issued a warrant for the 
apprehension of the strangers, including in the 
number George Fox and James Naylor, neither 
of whom had then been in Bristol. The absurd 
plea on which the warrant was issued, was that 
of their being monks of the Franciscan order 
from Rome, travelling under the guise of Qua- 
kers. Th* opposition offered to these strangers 


was subsequently turned against those who had | 


embraced their doctrines, and they had to undergo 
a severe ordeal of persecution, which was, how- 
ever, but an earnest of greater suffering in store 
for them. At one of the Quarter Sessions, be- 
fore which a number of Friends had to appear, 
the Town Clerk in charging the Jury told them 
_the law did protect those who met together to 
sing, pray, read, or expound the Scriptures ; but 
for people to meet together, though in a private 
house, and to be silent, was no part of religion, 
and therefore out of the verge of the law. The 





physician, than by the branding-iron of the ex- 
ecutioner. But if any shade of excuse was to 
be found in such excesses for the indiscriminate 
persecution of this suffering people, it must be 
borne in mind that their suffering was every- 
where received with meekness and resignation, 
such as should have disarmed prejudice and op- 
position. 

In Somersetshire, as in Bristol, this period of 
the Commonwealth was one in which Friends 
suffered greatly from the violence of mobs gath- 
ered to assault them, and led on, as_ was too of- 
ten the case, by parish priests, and instigated by 
the magistrates themselves. Companies of men 
armed with pitch-forks, and other weapons, 
rushed into quiet village meetings, causing the 
utmost disorder; and afterwards accused the 
Friends so assembled of having been concerned 
ina riot. In some instances the horses of Friends 
who were riding to meeting were taken from 
them ; and those who ventured a few miles from 
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their homes were apprehended on a charge of 
vagrancy. Among these is mentioned John 
Evans, of Inglishcombe, near Bath. His wife, 
Katherine Evans (a well-known name), having 
ventured to preach repentance to the people, in 
the market place, at Salisbury, was, by the May- 
or’s order, tied to a whipping-post in the market, 
and scourged by the beadle. Returning thither 
next month, and exhorting the people as before, 
she was sent to the Bridewell, and put into an 
offensive place called the blind-house, where two 
madman had lately died. It is mentioned that 
she had been confined, a little while before, in a 
cell with an insane woman. The magistrates 
proposing torenew the former punishment, one 
of their number, Colonel Wheat, zealously op- 
posed it, and told the Mayor “they might as 
well have whipped the woman of Samaria, who 
brought good tidings into the town.” The ac- 
counts given of Katherine Evans preseut us with 
a succession of cruel treatment, including im- 
prisonments in Bristol, Iichester, and elsewhere. 
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It was she who, in company with Sarah Chee- | 


vers, a Wiltshire Friend, being on a religious vi- 
sit in the Mediterranean, was imprisoned in the 
Inquisition, in Malta, in 1659, where they en- 
dured great suffering, for three years and a half. 
The house of the Inquisition, in Malta, has now 
been rebuilt, and is used as a guard-house for 
soldiers. I paid a visit to it, during the winter 
of 1833-34, which I spent in that island, with 
George Waring ; but could not identify any part 
of the premises with the account given in Sew- 
ell’s history, excepting the well, in the cen- 
tral court of the building, to which the poor 
prisoners were allowed access on a few occasions. 
There is an epistle, from Sarah Cheevers, from 
the Inquisition in Malta, preserved amongst the 
papers in our Quarterly Meeting’s chest, at 
Bridgwater—but not written, as I have heard it 
said, by means of a stick, dipped in scot and 
and water. The writing is in the form of print- 
ed letters, and might have been executed with 
any pointed instrument, but the ink retains its 
original blackness. An additional cause of suf- 
fering to Friends resident in country places, was 
the severe treatment pursued towards them in 
the recovery of the ecclesiastical demands, which 
they refused. J select the following from among 
many such cases on record, as having occurred 
in Somersetshire, during the Commonwealth.— 
As Henry Gundry, a husbandman, of Street, was 
driving his oxen, he was arrested at the suit of 
a tithe-farmer The bailiffs beat and abused 
him, and hurried him away to Ilchester jail, 
without permitting him to speak to his wife or 
any of bis friends. He continued a prisoner 
above fourteen months William Sergeant, of 
Bathford, had suffered ten months’ imprisonment 
for tithes, when the prosecutor entered another 
action against him and his wife, and in the time 
-f harvest, when the industrious woman was 
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taking care of their corn, arrested and sent her 
also to prison. They had two trusty servants, 
who diligently followed the harvest work ; but 
they also were imprisoned ; and, had it not been 
for the kind interest of some of their neighbors, 
the corn would haye been left unhoused. This 
would not, however, have mattered much to the 
poor man himself, for, after twenty months’ im- 
prisonment, he died in jail. Another imprison- 
ment for tithes, which at this time terminated in 
death, was that of John Comb. At Welling- 
ton, a poor journeyman was subpenaed in the 
Exchequer for a demand of two pence halfpenny 
The number of Friends imprisoned in England 
during the Commonwealth, is stated in Knight’s 
Pictorial History of England, to have been 3173, 
and of deaths in prison, 32. 
(To be continued.) 


Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will 
not be so forever; no man to be happy, but he 
that needs no other happiness than what is 
within himself ; no man to be great or powerful, 
that is not master of himself. 


From the Annual Monitor. 
THOMAS HANCOCK, M.D., 


Born, 26th of 3d month, 1783. Died, 6th of 4th month 
1849, aged 66. 

Thomas Hancock was born at Lisburn, Ire- 
land. He was brought up to the medical pro- 
fession ; studied in Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
took out his degree in the latter University in 
1806 ; soon after which he settled in London. 
After the discouragements usual to young prac- 
titioners, he obtained considerable practice and 
a degree of celebrity from his medical works. 
His natural tastes and inclination led him to in- 
dulge in vanity under its varied and specious 
forms ; but the convictions of the Spirit of Truth 
severely condemned this pursuit of the world 
and its false pleasures—strove with him in dif- 
ferent ways, and he obtained no rest until he 
was favored, in a good degree, to submit to its 
requirements, and heartily to embrace the prin- 
ciples of which he had been merely a nominal 
professor. 

In 1810 he was happily married to Hannah, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas H. Strang- 
man, of Waterford ; and in 1828 that tender tie 
was severed by the death of his devoted wife. 
Previous and subsequent to this event, he had 
to endure domestic bereavements of no small 
keenness; but under all he manifested much 
Christian submission, and cheerful resignation to 
the behests of an all-wise Providence. 

In 1829 he removed to Liverpool, where he 
remiined during six years, his time chiefly en- 
grossed with the active duties of his profession. 
About this period, symptoms appeared of those 
trying maladies, from which he was so great a 
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sufferer during the rest of his life. His health 
became so much affected, that he was glad to re- 
linquish his practice, and return to his native 
place in Lisburn. Here, amid rural pursuits, 


social enjoyment with his friends, and much de- 
voted to the interests of all connected with our 
Society in the small section where his lot was 
now cast, and occasionally exercising his profes- 
sional skill amongst his poor neighbors, his 
Yet the relapses | breaks through the gloom. 


health in degree recovered. 
were frequent ; and in 1841 a change to Harro- 
gate was deemed advisable. He spent several 
months there with his beloved daughter Emmal 
who was his faithful nurse, and most intimata 
friend and companion. In little more than two 
years this precious child was removed after a 
suffering illness, crowned by amost peaceful end; 
to use her father’s emphatic words, ‘‘She de- 
parted filled with the precious hopes of the gos- 
pel.” 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF DR. HANCOCK. 

Lonpon, October, 1806.—“ And now that I 
am settled down in this resort of all the earth, 
this mart which is ‘chequered with all com- 
plexions of mankind and spotted with all crimes,’ 
it becomes me, as much as in me lies, to inquire 
whether worthy or unworthy motives have in- 
fluenced me also to take up my abode in it. 
Some are actuated by the love of fame, are dazzled 
by the bubble honor, and change their situations 
to follow with heedless impatience the one, or to 
gaze with stupid astonishment at the other, as if 
all the important duties attached to our being 
consisted in the pursuit of these airy trifles. 
Others, again, look forward to the improvement 
of their minds, and give up their time to studies 
in literature or science ; but how few know the 
limits where the finite powers of human intelli- 
gence should stop. O! the peace that results 
from obedience to the dictates of conseience: it 
passeth the understanding of men. What a proud 
eminence does he stand upon, who can calm the 
tumult of his passions, and resist the snares of 
temptation! Can reason effect this unassisted 
by the grace of God? No! Reason can de- 
liberate upon the enormity of vice, and can dis- 
cover its evil consequences, but it is not reason 
that fortifies the soul with the armor of godli- 
ness, and enables us to engage in the Christian 
warjare.”’ 

31st.—“T never could bring myself to think 
the chief pleasures of life were centred in money ; 
and | do not intemperately hunt after it, because 
my fancy lays open sources of pleasure, even on 
earth, with which riches have nought to do.”’ 

November 29th.— Passed almost all the week 
in visiting, with more or less satisfaction, at dif- 
ferent places ; yet, in the midst of our choicest 
entertainments, did I consider that it was not 
that state and action in which the natural tenor 
of my mind took delight, for I could find more 
real enjoyment in visiting the wretched poor in 
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their miserable dwellings, than in lolling at ease 
in the mansions of wealth.” 

April, 1816, Finsbury Square.—“ Fixed in 
wy vew habitation. What are the prospects which 
now open to my view, and what the motives 
which urged me to the change? The latter in 


| great measure respect outward convenience ; but 


as to the change which I contemplate in my reli- 
gious and moral deportment, a ray of consolation 
y Tam now arrived 
at a period of life (thirty-three years being just 
completed,) when I ought to form at least some 
settled principles to govern my .conduct. At 
present I am uncertain ; varying my deportment 
in unmanly and slavish compliances with cus- 
toms which I do not approve: the root of this 
evil is the fear of man. Yet I would dare to 
hupe that the Almighty has already given me 
some small degree of strength to overcome it ; in 
my own will and wisdom I could have accom- 
plished nothing; and whatever sceptics may 
pretend in declaiming agaiust piety as enthusiasm, 
and the instructions of an internal monitor as a 
fable, more true peace flows from such a holy 
humiliation, than from anything the world can 
afford. 

“‘ My heart is melted with gratitude when I 
think how many blessings I have received, and 
how providentially my steps have been guided. 
I have now a little flock confided to me by our 
Heavenly Father, and to me ‘they will look for 
direction, as an example toimitate. If children 
perceive inconsistency in their parents, is it not 
making inconsistency familiar with their early 
years’ Then what awful responsibility attaches 
to the parental character ! 

“For some months past my dress alone has 
been a burden to me, not that Iam better or 
worse for the dress I wear, but because cowpli- 
ances are expected from me in my present garb 
which are not comfortable to my mind, and 
which I cannot now reasonably refuse. The 
fear of man has operated, together with a reluc- 
tance to take up the cross, so as to prevent my 
yielding obedience in this particular ; yet I firmly 
believe it is required of me to give up in this 
point. I trust the Lord will enable me to con- 
tinue firm, and ‘ having done all to stand.’ But 
though I be weak, is not Christ, the shield of my 
faith, hath he not promised to be a helper to his 
lowly dependent followers? There was a time 
when I despised his humble appearance in com- 
ing torule in my heart, but I trust, though the 
measure of my faith is yet small, even as a grain 
of mustard-seed, that since I began to meditate 
on the sacred volume, and to examine the prin- 
ciples of the Society to which I belong, some 
little increase has taken place in the last year, 
and a growing attachment to those who are iu 
fellowship with me. Who are the supporters 
and standard-bearers amongst us? Are they 
not those who act in strict consistency with the 
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principles we profess, in deportment, life, and 
conversation 2? Why then hesitate to be a 
Quaker indeed? Is it fitting that the institu- 
tions of such a noble Society should be unequally 
supported, and transferred from the shoulders of 
the many to the few, when all ought to lay their 
hands steadily to the work, as members of the 
same body, and so fill up their several stations 
in the church ?”” 

11¢h.— The struggle which, partly unknown 
to myself, has for some time been maintained be- 
tween the half-indulged desire to please, in con- 
forming to some established customs inconsistent 
with the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
the wish to act as a true Quaker, has increased 
the awkwardness of my motley deportment, so 
that [ am neither agrecable to those who are in 
the Society, nor to those who are out.” 

21s¢.— To-day I was at a charity sermon for 
the city dispensary, and did violence to my con- 
science in seconding the customs usual in re- 
ceiving those of high rank. I felt degraded in 
my own eyes; and yet the dress I still wear for- 
bade me to act upto the testimony which I 
revere. I am earnestly solicitous that I may be 
fully tried and proved before I make any serious 
change. Surely the Christian’s work is not that 
of a day or a year, but a continual watching and 
prayer. 

25th.—“ T have felt a disposition to return to 
the ‘ beggarly elements.’ This state of amphibi- 
ous life will be productive of no good, making 
terms with the forms and customs of the world, 
and the usages of my own Society; a friend to 
both, yet decidedly attached to neither.” 


Jul 8th.— Buffeted by the Tempter; want | 


of faith and reliance on the promises of God—no 
path before me—shrinking from the cross—rea- 
soning with flesh and blood.’ 

Sept. 21st-—“ Hitherto duty has been sub- 
servient to inclination. Now make the latter 
always yield to the former, so shall peace attend 
my footsteps. What weakness ! what folly ! to 
spend day after day in meditating upon the cut 
and color of a coat. What are all the moral 
maxims I have learned from Greek and Roman 
sages now tome? I thought myself well skilled 
in them, and even in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, but indeed in the vital practice of the 
latter | am miserably deficient. O! for the light 
of heavenly wisdom to illumine my heart. Truly 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen its path, neither 
hath the lion’s whelp trod therein. Let not the 
fear of man or natural timidity thwart thy pro- 
gress in the way of the Lord’s requiring. When 
once the step is taken, glory in the cross; stand 
firm, and what is weak in thy nature will be 
made strong.” 

10th Month 8th.—“ Why be afraid and shrink 
with unmanly cowardice from the cross? (this 
respects the use of the plain language.) The 
sacrifice required is small, yet what resistance to 
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the Lord’s will! If this be the case in compara- 
tive trifles, what would it be with meif /ife were 
in jeopardy or property at stake? ‘QO, be wise ! 
*tis madness to delay.’ Surely the cause is 
noble ; the institutions of the Society are worth 
making a demonstration to the world for, or they 
are good for nothing. The sacrifice must be 
made ; therefore the sooner the better.” 

17th.—“ T have finished reading Sewel’s His- 
tory of the Society of Friends, which is an ex- 
cellent work ; to an unprejudiced mind the testi- 
mony which it bears to God’s providence, 
almighty power, wisdom, and righteous judg- 
ments in multitudes of instances, appears, in my 
opinion, incontrovertible.” 

11th Month, 7th—“ Wonderfully hath the 
Lord prepared the way even in my outward cir- 
cumstances for a nearer acquaintance with Him. 
One thing after another hath occurred to make 
the passage easier froma state of nature toa 
state of grace. Some of these things were trials 
to me at the time, but now I see that the hand 
of the Almighty led me, though unseen, in the 
midst of darkness, and under sin and alienation 
(as to my own dispositions,) towards a new and 
living way. O, the unspeakable favor and un- 
bounded mercy of my Redeemer! ‘ What shall 
I render unto Him for all his blessings ?? There 
is a Providence that interferes in the daily con- 
cerns of life. It isnow some days since 1 made 
a change in my dress. I have felt a comfort in 
my new garb far beyond my expectation; still 
much remains to be done—many changes yet to 
be effected ; and I have ventured oftener than 
the day, to put up secret prayers for preserva- 
tion and an increase of spiritual strength.” 

8th.—“ Have I not already perceived my na- 
tural understanding quickened, and as it were 
cleared from many obscurities? How beauti- 
ful is the Lord’s building, how fitly squared and 
proportioned !” 

12th —* How little do I now desire to be one 
of ‘the wise, the mighty, the noble’ of this 
world. Let me be numbered with the simple- 
hearted: ‘The meek he teacheth of his way.’” 

14¢h.—Much tried on awaking this morning, 
feeling so little strength to go forward in the way 
of Christian self-denial, that I began to doubt 
the propriety of the steps 1 have already taken, 
and to entertain almost a wish that my rest had 
not been disturbed. The use of the plain lan- 
guage is so severe atria! to me, that I feel as 
though [ could never get over it. Alas! bow 
stripped of all good. But the necessity of a daily 
surrender, a taking up of the cross, despising the 
shame, came afresh over my mind, and produced 
in degree renewed ability to contend with my 
soul’s adversary, and to rejoice in the race set 
before me.” 

20th.—I have heard of such observations as 
these amongst some of my friends: ‘He is 
grown serious of late, but it wont last long.’ 
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Are they indeed true prophets? Shall I once 
wore establish myself behind the entrenchments 
of scepticism to elude the great Searcher of 

hearts ?”’ 
3d Month 19th, 1817.—*I attended the an- 
niversary dinner of the city dispensary. For the 
first time I put on my new plain coat and sat 
near the bottom of the table. I should have 
absented myself, only that I wished to evince, by 
my deportment, that I belonged to that Society 
which follows the apostolic injunction, not to be 
conformed to the fashions and customs of this 
world. I had previously almost yiclded to irre- 
solution, fearing the public exposure for my sin- 
gularity that might take place, and that I should 
not be able to assign good reasons. After many 
doubts I determined to leave my cause in the 
hands of Him who is ever near them that love 
and fear Him. Many clergymen were present. 
I was solicited to move up to the top of the table 
where they sat, but I was rather willing to bear 
the cross in quiet and remain below; and on 
that peculiar occasion to avoid giving offence 
whilst supporting my own testimony. When 
the cloth was removed ‘ Non nobis Domine’ was 
sung ; whilst all stood I kept my seat, and turo- 
ing inward experienced a fulness of joy and as- 
surance that my small offering was accepted. I 
could have fallen down and worshipped the Lord 
for his mercy and goodness, and said in my heart, 
have I waited so long for the evidence of his 
working upon the soul, by the influence of his | 
Holy Spirit ? and do I now prove it most indubi- 
tably true? It was, indeed, a precious moment. 
The time of the evening advancing, I left the 
room before the health of the medical officers 
was announced, when I ought to have kept my 
seat—thereby giving a more decided proof of 
principle. A medical engagement was some ex- 
cuse for hurrying away ; but I fear that at the 
bottom there was a flinching, and an ungrateful 
return for the signal favor that had been ex- | 
tended to me. Let this then commemorate weak- | 
ness, not self-complacency.” 
(To be continued.) | 


! 


| 





AN INCIDENT OF THE EPIDEMIC. 


A touching case was presented recently to the | 
consideration and charity of one of the good Sa- | 
maritans who now cake care of the sick, relieve 

the destitute, and feed the starving. A boy was | 
discovered in the morning lying in the grass of | 
Claiborne street, evidently bright and intelligent, | 
but sick. A man, who has the feelings of kind- | 


of the fever. ‘God sent for mother, and father, 
and little brother,” said he, “‘and took them up 
to his home, up in the sky; and mother told 
me, when she was sick, that God would take care 
of me. I have no home, nobody to give me 
anything, and so I came out here, and have been 
looking so long up in the sky for God to come 
and take care of me, as mother said he would. 
He will come, won’t he? Mother never told 
mea lie.” ‘Yes, my lad,” said the man, over- 
come with emotion, “‘ he has sent me to take care 
of you.” You should have seen his eyes flash, 
and the smile of triumph break over his face, as 
he said, “‘ Mother never told me a lie, sir; but 
you’ve been so long on the way.” —WN. O. Delta. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 11, 1858 


Digp, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Fifth day, the 25th 
ult., Hannan Paumer, in the 89th year of her age, 
relict of the late Moses Palmer, of Concord, Penna., 
and daughter of Gideon Gilpin. 

—, of typhus fever, 23d of 11th month, after a 
short illness, JosepH Pierce, Jr., at his late residence 
at Pleasantville, Westchester Co., N. Y., in the 32d 
year of his age, being a member and diligent attender 
of Chappaqua meeting of Friends. 

His were the quiet unobtrusive virtues that made no 
high profession, but were such as rendered him re- 
spected and esteemed by all. In the various relations 


| of son, brother, husband and father, his character was 


such as to render him tenderly and deeply beloved. 

, near Potter's Hollow, Albany Co., N. Y., on 
the 23d ult., Mary Jane, wife of John Drake Frost, 
aged 25 years. The deceased was a rare example of 
purity and virtue, whom to know was to love. During 
the four years of her married life she was a devoted 
wife, and greatly endeared herself to a large circle of 
new acquaintances by her kind and loving manners. 
Her sickness of three months’ continuance was borne 
with Christian fortitude and resignation. Her sur- 
roundings and prospects in life were very promising, 
yet she seemed not to breathe a selfish wish, but was 
resigned to the disposing of events whether it was life 
or death. She continued perfectly sensible to the last, 
sweetly resigning her spirit into the hands of Him in 
whom she trusted, and has, we believe, reached that 
blessed abode where sorrows are unknown and all 
tears are wiped away. 

—, at his residence, New Castle, Henry Co., Ind., 
on First day morning, 19th of 9th montb, 1858, Na- 
THAN Livezey. Sr., in the 84th yearof bis age, was 
formerly a resident of Lower Dublin Township, Phila. 
Co., Pa., and amember of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


Some weighty matters agreed upon by Friends, 
ata Yearly Meeting at London, in the year 
75. 


ness strongly developed, went up to him, and| Beloved Friends and. Brethren, —Upon weighty 
shook him by the shoulder, and asked him what consideration had of the affairs relating to the 
he was doing there. ‘“ Waiting for God tocome church of Christ in our day, in the wisdom, 
for me,” said he. ‘ What do you mean ?”’ said | counsel, and ordering of God’s holy spirit, whose 
the gentleman, touched by the pathetic tone of | glorious, bright, and refreshing presence was 
the answer and the condition of the boy, in | plentifully manifested amongst us, we do with 
whose eye and flushed face he saw the evidences | one consent agree to and conclude upon these 
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following particulars; seriously recommending 
them to the care and diligence of all Friends and 
brethren in the truth, in their respective places 
and services, whether in these or other parts of 
the world where this may come; hoping that 
upon reading thereof, they will have some sense 
of the heavenly power, presence and wisdom of 
God, that filled our hearts and gave us beavenly 
unity both in receiving and giving forth of this 
our advice and counsel, and that by a sensible 
fellowship in the same power and wisdom of God 
in themselves, they may be stirred up to put the 
same in practice in their several places, to the 
exalting of that blessed name in which we have 
found salvation, and to the debasing and bring- 
ing under whatever hath lifted up itself against 
that most holy name, and led from the unity, 
and faith, and good order that stands therein. 

Forasmuch as we are decply sensible of the 
sorrows and sufferings that have come upon the 
church of Christ in several places, by reason of 
certain disorderly proceedings of some professing 
the truth, which have occasioned many questions 
and debates among some Friends; and our ad- 
vice being desired thereupon, we do in the name 
and counsel of God, hereby signify our sense, 
advice, and judgment, as followeth. 


1. Concerning marriages of kindreds. 

It is our living sense and judgment, in the 
truth of God, that not only those marriages of 
near kindred, expressly forbidden under the law, 
ought not to be practised under the gospel, but 
that inasmuch as any marriage of near kindred, 
in the times of the law, was in condescension, 
and upon such extraordinary occasions as up- 
holding their tribes, and that the nearer their 
marriages were, the more unholy they were ac- 
counted, we in our day ought not to approach 
our near kindred in any such respect, particular- 
ly first cousins; being redeemed out of those 
kindreds, tribes, and earthly lots, for the uphold- 
ing of which marriages were once dispensed with, 
and brought to that spiritual dispensation which 
gives dominion over the affections, and leads to 
those marriages which are more natural, and are 
of better report ; and though some through weak- 
ness have been drawn into such marriages, which 
being done must not be broken, yet let not their 
practice be any precedent or example to any 
others amongst us for the time to come. 

2. Concerning contracts in order to marriage. 

That such Friends as have with serious ad- 
vice, due deliberation, free and mutual consent, 
as in the sight of God, and unity of his blessed 
truth, absolutely agreed, espoused, or contracted 
upon'the account of marriage, shall not be al- 
lowed or owned among us in any unfaithfulness 
or injustice one to another, to break or violate 
any such contract or engagement, which is to 
the reproach of truth, or injury one of another. 
And where any such injury, breach, or violation 
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of such solemn contracts is known, or complain- 
ed of, or enmity or strife occasioned thereby, we 
advise and counsel, that a few faithful Friends, 
both men and women,*in their respective meet- 
ings to which the parties belong, be appointed to 
inquire into the cause thereof, and in the wis- 
dom and counsel of God to put a stop and speedy 
end thereto, and bring God’s power and the 
judgment thereof over them that have offended 
in this case, until they come to unfeigned re- 
pentance. And further, we advise and exhort, 
that no engagements made without honest endea- 
vours to obtain, or due regard first had to the 
counsel and consent of parents, relatives, and 
friends, be countenanced, that so all foolish and 
unbridled affections, and all ensnaring and sel- 
fish ends, he not so much as found among you 
on any hands. 
3. Concerning men and women’s meetings. 

It isour judgment and testimony in the word 
of God’s wisdom, that the rise and practice, set- 
ting up and establishment of men’s and women’s 
meetings in the church of Christ, in this our 
generation, is according to the miud and counsel 
of God, and done in the ordering and leading of 
his eternal spirit, and that it is the duty of all 
Friends and brethren in the power of God, in all 
parts, to be diligent therein, and to encourage 
and further each other in that blessed work ; and 
particularly that Friends and brethren in their re- 
spective meetings encourage their faithful and 
grave women in the settlement of the said meet- 
ings. And if any professing truth shall, either 
by word or deed, directly discountenance, or 
weaken the hands of either men or women in 
that work and service of the Lord, let such be 
admonished according to the order of the gospel ; 
and if they receive it not, but resist counsel and 
persist in that work of division, we cannot but 
look upon them as therein not in unity with the 
church of Christ aud order of the gospel. And 
therefore, let Friends go on in the power of God, 
and in that work for him, his truth, and people, 
and not be swayed or hindered by them or their 
oppositions. 

4, Concerning sighings, groanings, and singing. 

It hath been and is, our living sense and con- 
stant testimony, according to our experience of 
the divers operations of the spirit and power of 
God in his church, that there hath been and is 
serious sighing, sensible groaning, and reverent 
singing, breathing forth an heavenly sound of 
joy, with grace, with the spirit, and with the un- 
derstanding, in blessed unity with the brethren, 
while they are in the public labor and service of 
the gospel, whether by preaching, praying, or 
praising God, in the same power and spirit, and 
all to edification and comfort in the church of 
Christ ; which, therefore, is not to be quenched 
or discouraged by any. But where any do or 
shall abuse the power of God, or are immoderate, 
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or do either in imitation, which rather burdens 
than edifies, such ought to be privately admonish- 
ed, unless rebellious; for that life, spirit, and 
power is risen in the church, which doth dis- 
tinguish, and hath power accordingly to judge. 


_ We have been much interested in a work pub- 
lished in England some months since, entitled 
“A Woman’s Thoughts about Women.” Al- 
though the author’s standard of what woman is 
and may become, is not so elevated as our religious 
Society has always maintained, there is so much 
truth in many of her remarks that we make a few 
selections from each chapter, commencing with 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


That both sexes were meant to labor, one by 
the sweat of his brow, “the other in sorrow to 
bring forth,” and bring up “children,” cannot T 
fancy be questioned. Nor, when the gradual 
changes of the civilized world, or some special 
destiny, chosen or compelled, have prevented 
that first, highest, and in earlier times almost 
universal lot, does this accidental fate in any way 
abrogate the necessity, moral, physical and men- 
tal, for a woman to have occupation in other 
forms. * * * * " 

* * * Alas! the boys only have had the bene- 
fit of that well known juvenile apotheem, that 

Satan finds some miscbief still 
For idle hands to do. 
* * Xx * * x * 

Men are taught, as a matter of business, to 
recognize the value of time, to apportion and ap- 
ply it; women, rarely or never. * ss * 

From the hour that honest Adam and Eve 
were put into the garden, “ not ”—as I once heard 
some sensible preacher remark—“to be idle in it, 
but to dress and to keep it,” the Father of all 
has never put one man or one woman into this 
world without giving each something to do there, 
in it and for it: some visible tangible work, to be 
left behind them when they die. * * * 

Each day’s account ought to leave this balance— 
of something done. Something beyond mere 
pleasure, one’s own or another's; though both 
are good and sweet in their own way. Let the 
superstructure of life be enjoyment, but let its 
foundation be in solid work—daily, regular, con- 
scientious work; in its essence and results as 
distinct as any “business” of men. * * = * 
Only let us turn from the dreary, colorless lives 
of the women, old and young, who have nothing 
to do, to those of their sisters who are always 
busy doing something; who, believing and ac- 
cepting the universal law, that pleasure is the 
mere accident of our being, and work its natural 
and most holy necessity, have set themselves 
steadily to seek out and fulfil theirs. These are 
they who are little spoken of in the world at 
large. I donot include among them those whose 
labor should spring from an irresistible impulse, 
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and become an absolute vocation, or it is not 
worth following at all—namely, the professional 
women, writers, painters, musicians and the like ; 
I mean those women who lead active, intelligent, 
industrious lives; lives complete in themselves, 
and therefore not giving half the trouble to their 
friends that the idle and foolish virgins do; no, 
not even in love affairs. If love comes to them 
accidentally (orrather providentially) and happily, 
so much the better! They will not make the worse 
wives for having been busy maidens. But the 
“tender passion” is not to them the one grand 
necessity that it is to aimless lives; they are in 
no haste to wed ; their time is duly filled up; and 
if never married, still the habitual faculty of use- 
fulness gives them in themselves and with others 
that obvious value, that fixed standing in society, 
which will ever prevent their being drifted away, 
like most old maids, down the current of the new 
generation, even as dead May-flies down a 
stream. 

They have made for themselves a place in the 
world; the harsh, practical, yet not ill-meaning 
world, where all find their level soon or late, and 
where a frivolous young maid sunk into a helpless 
old one, can no more expect to keep her pris- 
tine position, than a last year’s leaf to flutter upon 
aspring bough. But an old maid who deserves 
well of this same world, by her ceaseless work 
therein, having won her position, keeps it to the 
end. 

Not an ill position either, or unkindly ; often 
higher and more honorable than that of many a 
mother with ten sons. In households, where 
“ Auntie” is the universal referee, nurse, play- 
mate, comforter, and counsellor : in society where 
“that nice Miss So-and-so,” though neither 
clever, handsome nor young, is yet such a person 
as can neither be omitted nor overlooked: in 
charitable works, where she is “ such a practical 
body—always knows exactly what to do and 
how to do it ;” or perhaps in her own house, 
solitary indeed, as every single woman’s home 
must be, yet neither dull nor unhappy in itself, 
and the nucleus of cheerfulness and happiness to 
many another home besides. 

She has not married. Under heaven, her 
home, her life, her lot, are all of her own mak- 
ing. Bitter or sweet they may have been—it is 
not ours to meddle with them, but we can any 
day see their results. Wide or narrow as her 
circle of influence appears, she has exercised her 
power to the uttermost and for good. Whether 
great or small her talents, she has not let one of 
them rust for want of use. Whatever the cur- 
rent of her existence may have been, aud in 
whatever cireumstances it has placed her, she 
has voluntarily wasted no portion of it—not a 
year, not a month, not a day. 

Published or unpublished, this woman’s life is a 
goodly chronicle, the title page of which you may 
read in her quiet countenance; her manner settled, 
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cheerful and at ease; her unfailing interest in 
all things and all people. You will rarely find 
she thinks much about herself; she has never 
had time for it. And this her life-chronicle— 
which, out of its very fulness, has taught her 
that the more one does, the more one finds to 
do—she will never flourish in your face as some- 
thing uncommonly virtuous or extraordinary.— 
She knows that, after all, she has simply done 
what it was her duty to do. 

But—and when her place is vacant on earth, 
this will be said of her assuredly, both here and 


otherwkere, ‘She hath done what she could.” | 


[To be continued.) 


LEARNER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Letter No. 4. 


Leiter to young folks who desire to know more about the , i 
| friends. 
| constituent of water, and is widely diffused in 


world they live in, than appears at first sight. 
(Continued from page 251.) 

In my last, about water, L gave some examples 
of the change of state from vapor to liquid, from 
liquid to solid, and also showed how to produce 
this change, by changing the temperature, in the 
process of distillation. Now I propose to speak 
of some substances which a/ways exist in this 
condition of vapor, and which, with a few excep- 
tions, are invisible. We found the vapor of 


water always condense into a liquid when cool- 
ed, but many substances continue in the condi- 


tion of vapor at all temperatures and under all 
circumstances. These are called gases. Noone 
ever saw the atmosphere in which we live and 
which is so essential to our life. We see water 
condensed in it, as when the breath comes warm 
and moist out of the lungs into the colder air. 
We see dust floating in it where a ray of light 
falls through a shaded space, but we do not see 
the air, and yet we know its existence as well as 
that of the most tangible objects. To the class 
of invisible gases belong some of the most impor- 
tant and universally diffused subtances in nature. 
The ancients were aware of the existence of 
what they called elastic fluid, because it could be 
compressed into a smaller space, and on the re- 
moval of pressure, would regain its former con- 
dition; but they bad no idea of a variety of 
these substances possessed of differing and curi- 
ous chemical properties and affinities. Even 
Lord Bacon did not know that the air was any 
different from the vapors suspended or diffused 
1D it, 

The first great step in the investigation of the 
gases was made by Dr. Black, in 1755, when 
only 24 years of age. By a series of experi- 
ments he discovered that common limestone dif- 
fered from caustic lime, in containing a substance 
which he called jixed air, and which I shall de- 
scribe to you in some of my future letters. This 
seems like a very small matter to discover, and 
yet so slow and gradual has been the progress of 


knowledge that this small discovery made by a | 
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young student of the University of Edinburgh, 
and first announced in his inaugural essay, marks 
a new era in chemistry. In the then existing 
state of knowledge, it was not easy to discover 
the fact of an invisible elastic substance being 
a direct constituent of alkaline and earthy car- 
bonates, adding to their weight and modifying 
their properties. 

About ten years after Dr. Black’s discovery, 
the Honorable Henry Cavendish, one of the 
weakhiest men in England—a man of singular 
eccentricity of character and great acuteness of 
mind—invented the apparatus for collecting 
gases, asimple modification of which I shall de- 


et 
scribe, perhaps, in my next letter. He also dis- 


| covered what he called inflammable air, after- 


wards named hydrogen gas, which I have con- 
cluded to introduce next in order to. my young 
Now although this gas is an abundant 


nature, it is separated from its combinations with 
some difficulty. We have seen in our last 
month’s experiment, that water may be boiled 
so as to be converted into invisible vapor (steam) 
without changing its nature and properties, and 
that this vapor may be again condensed into 
water ; but we are now to learn that if we pass 
it through a red hot iron tube, it will lose its 
identity and be conver'ed into two gases, one of 
which, oxygen, will unite with the iron, chang- 
ing its properties and increasing its weight; while 
the other, hydrogen, will be set free asa per- 
manently elastic fluid or gas, which is inflam- 
mable, and extremely light. 

The common way to make hydrogen, however, 
is less troublesome. Select a wide-mouth bottle, 
and adapt a tight cork to it; then with a cork- 
borer, a piece of hot iron wire, or a rat-tail file, 
make a hole through the cork of a suitable size 
to admit a glass tube or a common pipe stem ; 
the former may be drawn out to a small orifice 
at its upper extremity. Into this bottle is now 
poured enough water nearly to fill it, some pieces 


_of zine or iron, and sufficient sulphuric acid to 


cause a brisk effervescence ; the cork and tube 
may be now inserted, and if any leakage oc- 
curs, it should be stopped by the use of simple 
cerate or melted wax. A few minutes must be 
allowed for the expulsion of all the atmospheric 
air, and the gas will then be poured forth in 
abundance. If it is designed to collect it for 
experiment, a bottle may be inverted over the 
apparatus, and when filled with the gas, may be 
set bottom upwards upon a plate containing a 
little water, where it will keep till wanted. 

The fcllowing experiments are often tried 
with this gas :—Apply a match to the mouth of 
the inverted bottle ; it will light the gas, which 
will burn with a colorless almost invisible flame 
around the mouth; but the match will be ex- 
tinguished if thrust into the body of the gas, 
and lighted again as it is drawn to the edge. A 
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bladder filled with the gas, mixed with a little 
air, being connected by a cork with a tobacco 
pipe, soap-bubbles are blown, which from the 
lightness of the gas, rapidly ascend, and as they 
rise, are exploded by a light on a stick. A lit- 
tle balloon of gold-beater’s skin being filled with 
it, rapidly ascends and remains near the ceiling 
for some time. The large balloons used by 
aeronauts, are generally inflated with hydrogen, 
prepared as I have described, only on a larger 
scale. How the presence of the sulphuric*acid 
and zinc, which contain no hydrogen, produces 
this disposition in the water to decompose, giving 
up its oxygen to the zine, and giving off its hy- 
drogen into the air, is not known; but the fuct 
is known, and if you evaporate the liquid re- 
maining in the bottle, you will obtain crystals 
of sulphate of zine from the union of the sul- 
a acid with the oxyde of zinc thus form- 
ed. 

If the jet of gas proceeding from the bottle 
through the tube be lighted, a beautiful but al- 
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EALL TEMPERATURES. 


Degrees. 
Mean temperature of the three Fall months 
of 1858, ‘ i . ° . 5442 
Mean temperature of the three Fall months 
of 1857. ° ‘ : . . . 55.80 
Average temperature for the past sixty-nine 
years: 
Highest temperature during 69 years, 1850, 58.16 
Lowest do. do. 1827, 49.33 


The month appears to have pursued the even tenor 
of its way, with little or nothing to remark, unless it 


may be well to refer to the continued healthiness of 


our city. 
one month ! 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 3d, 1858. 


Only six hundred and twenty-four deaths in 
J. M. E. 





LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, AUTUMN, 1840. 
BY MARY B. THOMAS. 


Fair dwelling of the dead, this is the hour 

Best fitting visit to thy pensive shades ; 

The autumn leaves strewn in thy quiet paths, 
Are symbols of the beauty Death hath changed ; 
The whispered music of the south wind’s sigh, 


most colorless flame will be produced. This is | So soft, yet mournful, falling on the ear, 


called the philosopher’s lamp, and will furnish a 
very pretty experiment. By holding over ita 
glass tube half an inch or more in diameter, the 


| 


Attunes the soul to gentle, thoughtful mood; 
The mellow light on wood, and bill, and stream, 
With glowing beam upon the marble cast, 

And pouring with a rainbow glory through 


constant fluctuation of the flame in the tube, | The chapel, sacred to the parting rite, 
owing to its being extinguished by the draft of | May meetly type the precious gospel hope, 


air, and then ignited in momentary succession, 
produces the most curious musical sounds vary- 
ing with the diameter of the tube and the thick- 
ness of the glass. Mark one feature of this 
combustion, thata deposit of moisture occurs on 
the-inside of the glass just above the flame. 

Whence comes this? From the union of the 
hydrogen with the Oxygen of the air in the 
process of combustion—/orming water. 

Of this more in my next. ?. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for ELEVENTH month. 


1857. 1858. 
Rain all or nearly all day, . . . Td@ys 6 days 
do. during some portionofthe 24h’rs, 1 * 4 «& 
WOON, « « « « « » 4* 4 e 
Cloudy without storms, . ss & © 19 © 
Ordimery clear,,. . . «% «s+ .18& 6 


30 30 
TEMPERATURES, &c. 1857. 1858 
Mean temperature of the month 
per Penn. Hospital, 44.75 deg. 42 deg 


Highest do. during month do. 76.50 “ 65 « 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 19 ee 5 
Rain during the month, 1.45 inch, 5.61 in. 
Deaths during the month, count- 

ing four current weeks for 

each year, . . .. . - 651 624 
The average of the mean temperature of 

this month, for the past sixty none 


years, has been 2 6 « « . 42.93 deg 
The highest ditto during that entire 

period, (1849,) 2 6 © © « 505 § 
The lowest do. do. do. 

(1793, 1827, 1843,) . . . . + . 38 “ 








Whose power alone can dissipate the gloom 
And shuddering chill—frail nature’s fear of death. 
’Mid the fair tokens of undying faith, 

The sweet memorials of the “loved and lost,” 
(Yet not forever shrouded from our ken,) 

’Tis in this season, when the waning year 
Resigns, each hour, its graces to decay, 

That [ would wander, yielding to the power 
Which calls bright hope to higher destiny 

Than earthly pleasures and uncertain aims. 
’Tis then thy lesson, ‘Old Mortality,” 

With voice impressive to the spirit comes, 

And as it tells how fondest buman toil, 
Inspired by piety’s deep kindling flame, 

But marks its monuments for fleeting days, 
That Time will quick efface each work of thine, 
Each year undoing what the last had done, 

It gives assurance that the striving soul, 

Whose efforts thus resist oblivion’s wave, 

Is kindred essence with Eternity. 

A mournful sympathy the heart will feel 

In the meek tokens that strong love hath reared ; 
The broken column, and the withered rose, 
Speak truly of earth’s quickly fading hopes, 

Of mortal beauty passed to dust again ; 


j The lovely flow’rets, in the dying glow, 


May image well the bright and early called ; 
The pillar, pointing to the arching sky, 
Reminds the weeper that love blooms again, 
Triumphant offspring of celestial clime— 

And Thou, remembrancer of suffering deep, 

Yet borne in patience, in thy simple Cross 

We see the emblem of the Christian life, 
Whose warfare endeth in high victory. 

’Tis true our faith, in plain and earnest words, 
Reveals its teachings to the sinking heart, 

Nor needs the aid of stone, or graving skill, 
To tell of Christ within—our glory’s hope— 
And yet mementves have a meaning dear, 

To which humanity doth fondly cling 
Perchance some wanilerer by the river’s bank, 
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Lured by the touching symbol to the spot, 
May linger here a quiet musing hour, 

In holy thoughts whose calming influence 

Shall charm in after life the spell of care. 

Soft memories throng upon the wakened mind 

In funeral shade, When the rich, rosy glow 
Which youthful fancy throws o’er future time, 

Has been removed by sorrow’s friendly hand, 
Then first we learn “ how deep a root hath hope,” 
How high its soarings from the daily change 
Which mortal nature yields to—and amid 

The dust and ashes, once fair fashioned clay, 
Instinct with life, and sense, and young delight, 
We have assurance, that the dearest joys, 

Whose lovely light is shrined in the past, 

Shall rise again where sadness cannot come. 

And the proud heart, whose wealth of love is pain, 
Because it may not, by its earnest strength, 

Bring joy unmingled where it purely loves; 

The heart that fain would rend the heavy veil, 
Which shrouds its feelings from affliction’s eye, 
Investing all its love with doubt and dread, 
Enclosing it from kindred sympathy ;— 

Such here may feel, in meek adoring faith, 

How deeply dear the Hope that conquers Death,— 
That pointeth to a land where shall be known 

The inmost impulse of each word and look ; 























Alone can such find refuge.—May thy bonds, 
Mortality, by these be meekly borne, 

That Heaven’s purity, by Death unveiled, 

In scenes immortal shall pour forth a joy, 
Beyond the dream traced by the trembling soul, 
F’en in its holiest hour of Life on Earth. 































[From the Kichmond Inquirer.] 
MOUNTAIN IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
ITS MINERAL WATERS. 


Nearly twenty years ago a coal mine at Coal 
Castle, in Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, was 






BURNING 















who were engaged in working it, but who paid 
the penalty of their fault with their lives. Yet 
ever since has that fire continued to burn in the 




















mountain that contains it still continues to emit 
the smoke and gas of an active volcano. It does 
not belch forth streams of melted lava, nor will 
it ever do so, but the probabilities are that it 
will continue to burn for a hundred years to 
come, unless the adventurous miners excavate 


the coal which feeds the fire before that period 
arrives. 






































known as the Great Mammoth or “ Jugular” 


























of Greenbrier. 























acid. 











In that bright clime, where change nor fear hath place, | 


set on fire by the carelessness of some miners, | 


deepest recesses of its cavernous heart, and the) 


It has extended on the vein of coal which is 


vein, ranging from thirty to one hundred feet 
in thickness, over a mile from east to west. The 
water running from the mouth of the old mine 
is as hot as the waters of the Hot Springs in 
Bath county, Va., and forms as bold a stream 
as that flowing from the White Sulphur Springs 
The gases which the water con- 
tains are carbonic acid gas and nitrogen, and the 
mineral substances principally sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of magnesia, or epsom salts, ammonia, 
alumina, &c., with sulphuric acid and carbonic 
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The mineral waters of the Burning Mountain 
of Pennsylvania are found to possess virtues not 
attainable by all the materia medica of the heal- 
ing art, and efforts are now being made to ren- 
der the water accessible to the public, in the 
shape of baths and wells. Mr. Salathiel Har- 
ries, a gentleman engaged with Mr. De Bow in 
developing the coal, lead, aud other minerals of 
Virginia, and now at Farmville, in Prince Ed- 
ward county, was the person who, at the immi- 
nent risk of his life, brought out the bodies of 
the unfortunate men who first set the Burning 
Mountain on fire. 

It was a fearful undertaking, for the destroy- 
ing fumes of the azote and carbonic acid gas fil- 
led every hole and corner of the mine. But Mr. 
Harries is a fearless and reliable miner, as well 
as an intelligent man, who has seen more min- 
ing life adventure and accident in the deep dark 
bowels of the earth than any man probably now 
living. He has been engaged in the deepest 
mines in the world, and has wandered for miles 
beneath the raging billows of the sea. He was 
| one of the first to open the anthracite coal mines 
| of Pennsylvania, and has long been successful in 
exploring new regions for coal, iron, &e. To 
such mer will Virginia owe her future existence 
asa mining and manufacturing State, in con- 
nection with her own capitalists and enterprising 
business men. 






\ FROM CATTARAUGUS. 


) 
A DAY WITH THE RED MEN—ALLEGHANY RESERVATION— 
A TALK WITH GOVERNOR BIACKSNAKE. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Jamestown, Aug. 30, 1858. 

Cattaraugus County embraces within its boun- 
daries the great bulk of all the red men now to 
be found within the limits of our State. Not 
long since the Council fires of the brave Iroquois 
‘burned continually from the Hudson to the 
| Lakes, their shouts were heard in every forest, 
and their war paths coursed every hill and valley 
from the straits of St. Mary’s to the foot of Lake 
Superior; but now, but a feeble remuant of this 
brave race remains. 

A visit last week to the Allegany Reservation 
has put me in possession of some facts which I 
think will be interesting to such of your readers 
as are familiar with the history of the aboriginal 
occupants of our State, and with a confederacy 
the most extraordinary and perféct in its success 
that ever existed under an Indian sovereignty. 
The territory allotted to and now occupied by 
the once powerful tribe of Senecas, commences 
at the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
New York, in Cattaraugus County, and runs on 
a course with and on both sides of the Allegany 
River upward of thirty miles, through the towns 
of South Hadley, Cold Spring, Bucktooth, Great 
Valley and Carrollton, and terminates a short 
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distance in the town of Allegany ; and embraces 
forty square miles, or 25,600 acres of land. It 
includes within its boundaries the most valuable 
bottom lands of the Alleghany, on both sides of 
the river, in the above mentioned towns. 
Indians say that they were to have had forty 
miles square, instead of forty square miles, and 
allege that Government overreached them in that 
particular ; but it is designated in the bond “forty 
square miles, contiguous and lying together,” 
and they have therefore been obliged to content 
themselves with that extent of reservation. 

Upon this Reservation, scattered along the 
line of the river, dwell nearly all that: now re- 
mains of the once powerful Senecas, who, in 
the Confederacy of the Iroquois, occupied the 
door of the “‘ Long House’’ opening to the West, 
who were the first to take the war-path, and who, 
from their locality, in all cases furnished the two 
principal military chiefs to conduct all offensive 
and defensive expeditions. 

The tribe upon this Reservation now numbers 
about 800 souls, mostly made up of Senecas, 
though there are a few Onondagas and Oneidas, 
as well as some descendants from hostile tribes 
taken prisoners in days of yore by the invincible 
warriors of the nation.* Some are descendants 
oi the celebrated Mary Jamison, and still bear 
her vame; but they are now, and always have 
been, regarded as native children of the tribe, 


and have always enjoyed equal rights and privi- 


leges with the purest native. In fact, it was a 
characteristic of the Iroquois, and part of their 
political system, that when they adopted a cap- 
tive, they thereby invested him with all the 
social and political immunities common to them- 
selves. 

Although the Indians upon the Reservation 
are now surrounded by civilization, I regret to 
add, that, to a certain extent, they have seized 
upon its vices instead of patterning after its vir- 
tues. Not that their vices are heinous and 
groveling as some in civilized life; not that they 
are grossly intemperate or are vindictive, deceit- 
ful, or quarrelsome, or are given to thieving, but, 
as a whole, they are indolent and slothful ; they 
hate manual labor, and many of them, instead of 
tilling the soil or doing anthing effective toward 
reclaiming their fertile valley from its wild and 
almost primeval state, spend their time in list- 
less idleness, doing nothing. 

The Alleghany Reservation, as a whole, is one 
of the most fertile tracts of land in Western New 
York, and yet, to a great extent, it is as un- 
cultivated and wild as when the country was 
first discovered. - 

A few patches of maize, interspersed with! 
buckwheat, potatoes, and occasionally a field of, 


md 

* The other Reservation in this county, upon the 
Cattaraugus Creek, contains nearly 1,500 souls, and, 
is made up of the other tribes of the Six Nations. 


The | 
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oats, comprise pretty much all the agricultural 
products of the “‘Senecas.” 

The Government annuity, the river and the 
woods, with the meager agricultural products of 
their half tilled fields, constitute everything 
they depend upon to sustain life. 

Our State Legislature has, from time to time, 
passed laws for the express purpose of protecting 
\‘* the poor Indian” in his present contracted 
| home. 
| He cannot alienate his land. He cannot make 
a valid contract with a white man. He cannot 
be sued in a civil Court to enforce the collection 
of an ordinary debt. He cannot vote. Ina 
|word, he is an infant by statute, and has scarce- 
'ly any political status; nay, more: he is made 
an alien upon his native soil. It may be gravely 
questioned whether these restrictive statutes do 
not tend to degenerate the red man; whether 
the effect is not to keep them always creeping, 
when they should be learning to walk ; making 
them dependent, instead of independent; in 
short, making them, socially and politically, 
mere nonentities. 

I cannot, in this communication, discuss this 
question, or present others equally interesting— 
to wit, their present form of government among 
themselves; their habits, amusements, festivals, 
means of instruction, &c.; but must pass toa 
brief narration of my interview with the oldest 
Indian sachem now living—Governor Black- 
snake. This famous old chief and warrior re- 
sides in a small frame house on the bank of the 
Allegany, in the town of Cold Spring, where 
he has lived upward of sixty years. His extreme 
age has for several years past incapacitated him 
from taking any active part in the government 
of the nation. He is at this time upward of 
110 years of age. He says he has seen 112 
Summers. 

His eye-sight is somewhat impaired, and he 
now seldom ventures beyond the limits of his 
own particular domain. Some of the early set- 
tlers in the vicinity speak of him as having 
been, forty years ago, the finest looking man in 
the tribe, tall and commanding, being full six 
feet in height, his eyes black and piercing as the 
eagle’s, and his bearing proud and majestic as 
the towering pines of his forest home. 

He is a nephew of the celebrated Cornplanter, 
who for many years.was the head chief of the 
Senecas, and died about twenty years ago, at the 
advanced age of 100 years. 

On the death of Cornplanter, Blacksnake 
became the head Sachem of the tribe; aud even 
now, though he no longer presides in Council, 
his people place great reliance upon his opinions 
and advice. Red Jacket, whose sagacity and 
eloquence as a forest statesman have become his- 
torical, was Blacksnake’s nephew, and the three 
Sachems, Cornplanter, Red Jacket and Black- 
snake have often, in days of yore, sat in Council 
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together. Red Jacket, howeyer, was never re- 
garded as a warrior; his unbounded popularity 
with the tribe was owing to his wisdom and elo- 
quence in Council, and the zeal he manifested 
in vindicating the rights of the red man against 
the rapacity and encroaching influence of the 
pale face. 

Blacksnake was not only famous in council, 
but likewise one of the bravest of the brave on 
the war path. He hasa silver medal, about two 
inches in diameter, which he informed me was 
presented to him by Washington in person, 
whose memory he holds in great veneration. 
The device I judged, from an inspection of it, 
was intended to represent civilized life in the 
wigwam or lodge. On the right of the field is a 
fireplace with a texkettle on a crane, suspended 
over the fire; on the left is a cradle, in which 
reposes a child asleep; in the foreground is a 
woman spinning, and in the background is a 
woman seated ata loom weaving. The letters 
U.S. A. appear in the margin. On the reverse 
are the following words and letters, occupying 
three lines: ‘Second Presidency of Geo. Wash- 
ington, MDCCXCVI,” which are surrounded 
by a border of laurel and oak leaves. He in- 
quired of me if Gen. Scott was still living. I 
gave him an affirmative answer, and the aged 
warrior’s eyes glistened with delight. He wish- 
ed to know.where he resided, and when [I in- 
formed him in the City of New York, where I 
likewise lived, he manifested a deep interest to 
know all about him ; how far I lived from him; 
where I last saw him, whether he was well, &ec. 
He said: “Tell Gen. Scott that Blacksnake is 
still living, and would like to see him once more; 
I fought with him against the English in the 
last war.” 

Just before taking leave of him I asked if he 
had any brothers living. He said he had one 
brother living about five miles below him. I 
inquired his brother’s age. He replied, ‘“ Not 
very old—only eighty years!’ Blacksnake buried 
ason about five years ago, who for some time 
prior to his death usually presided in Council. 
He was seventy-eight years old when he died! 
The death of this son at the time gave rise to a 
report that it was the Governor himself. 

He has descendants living upon the Reserva- 

tion to the fifth generation, and his memory em- 
braces a period of upward of ninety years. He 
is the last red man known to be living who took 
part in the border wars of the Revolution; and 
soon he too will go to the pleasant hunting 
op which the Great Spirit has provided 
or the brave; for the Governor has always ad- 
hered to the religion of his fathers, and says the 
Saviour’s mission was to the white man and not 
to the red man. 

Nothwithstanding the pertinacity with which 
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opposition to the missionary efforts that have 


‘the way of life.” 


passing tribute to the disinterested zeal of the 
Society of Friends at Philadelphia, who have 
been for many years, and still are, the red man’s 
best friend. This Society still keeps up a Mis- 
sion establishment among them, and likewise 
employs an agent whose duty it is to see that 
the Indians are not overreached and imposed 
upon by the whites, and to supply them with 


everything necessary for their comfort and 
health. 


the tribe counsel and advise with their Quaker 


for they have learned that the Quakers never de- 
ceive them. 


family may ultimately be reclaimed, and raised 
to a position of equality with the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; but this can only be done when civilization 
effects an entire change in their character. A 
far different destiny awaits the residue. 
war shout is rapidly receding toward the set- 
ting sun, and it is now heard but faintly this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. nt 
ing grounds will give way to the plowshare; 
school houses and churches will rise upon the 
ruins of the Council house : and the pursuit of a 
busy and industrious population will diffuse 
themselves over this entire Republic from ocean 
to ocean. 







female beauty has always excited the gratifying 
comments of Americans who have visited the 


organization of American women and that of 


relative care or neglect of physical training. The 
indifference or inattention to physical education, 


he has always clung to the ancient religious rites 
and ceremonies of the tribe, he has always been 
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tolerant to others, and never made any serious 
frometime to time been put forth to teach them 


I cannot close this letter without paying a 


In all important matters, the leading men of 


friends, in whom they repose great confidence, 


It is possible that a portion of the Indian 


Their 


Soon their hunt- 


“ Who then will mourn for the red man? 
Who will mark the place of his grave ?” 


J. H. W. 


FEMALE DRESS AND HEALTH. 


The glowing color and freshness of English 


Albion isle. ‘The striking contrast between the 


their transatlantic cousins is entirely due to the 


which is so universal a deficiency in America, is 
the great cause of degeneracy in personal strength 
and beauty. With all our republican defiance 
of restraint and formality, we practically ignore, 
as a nation, the very advantages which should 
enure to us from our independent position. 

The old homespun clothes and home-dressed 
shoes have given way to crinoline and gaiters. 
Even in ordinary travelling and every-day 
promenade, our American ladies affect a luxury 
of costume which the Queen of England would 
not assume outside of her palace drawing room. 
English women take life ‘practically, as a life to 
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work in and enjoy, and they utterly discard 
fashion where personal health or comfort are 
concerned. Many of our fashionable ladiesthere 
dress as if they were never to go out except to 
tread on carpets of velvet. We can imagine 
with what a shrug of aristocratic disdain many 
of these must read the account of the bridal 
outfit of the Princess Royal. Among the items 
particularly striking, take the following : 

Twelve dozen pairs of boots of useful and solid 
make ; some of them intended for rough walking, 
being provided with treble soles, and small but 
projecting nails. 

Only think of some of our “ paper soled,”’ 


delicate-footed damsels sporting, by way of | 


novelty, hob-nailed triple soled shoes! Does 
any one doubt, however, that such an innovation 
would do more to preserve the roses in fair 
cheeks than any style of hygiene which “the 
faculty’’ could recommend? We denounce 
often the fashions of England as monarchical— 
we think the Princess Royal might set us good 
republicans an example in the matter of under- 
standing. 


GREAT IDEAS AND SMALL DUTIES. 

A soul occupied with great ideas best performs 
small duties. The divinest views of life pene- 
trate most clearly into the meanest emergencies. 
So far from petty principles being best propor- 
tioned to petty trials, a heavenly spirit taking 
up its abode with us can alone sustain well the 
daily toils, and tranquilly pass the humiliations 
of our condition. Even in intellectual culture 
the ripest knowledge is the best qualified to in- 
struct the most complete ignorance. So, the 
trivial services of social life are the best per- 
formed, and the lesser particles of domestic hap- 
piness are most skillfully organized, by the 
deepest and fairest heart.— Beecher. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firour anpD Meau.—The Flour market is quiet 
but prices are firm. The sales of superfine are at 
$5 12; 5 25 for extra, and $5 50 and $5 75 for extra 
family. The sales to the retailers and bakers are 
within the range of the same figures, and fancy lots 
from $600 up to $675. Sales of Rye Fiour and 
Corn Meal continue limited. The former is held at 
$4 00. Corn Meal is unsettled at $3 25 per barrel for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 25 and | 28 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 25a1 40 for prime White. Rye is steady at 80 
cents; new 82c. Old Corn is not offering ; new ranges 
at from 63 a 65cts. Oats are steady. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 45, and New Jersey at 46 cts. 

C.overseeD is in good supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate ; sales of common to prime new at 
$5 50 and $5 62 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2, 
and Flaxseed $1 60. 
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oo NINE PARTNER’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL re-opened on the Ist of 11th month, 
1858, under the care and, 


intendence of Josiah 
D. and Mary B. Chane et repairs and im- 


g 


- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


provements have been made, which will add materially 
to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 
A circular containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing 
. JOSIAH D. CHASE, 
Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
10 mo. 14. 





takes this method of informing his friends that he 
is progressing as fast as possible with this very inter- 
esting work, and as it will require a considerable 
outlay of money, he will be glad to have a very large 
subscription list, so as to send out the books as fast as 
| they are ready. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
915 Market Street. 
H. Longstreth would call attention to the following 
| list of books: 
| Life of John Conran, 
Tanner’s Lectures, &c., 
| Life of William and Alice Ellis, 
| Mirsh’s Life of George Fox, 
Life of Elizabeth Fry, 
| Upham’s Letters from Europe, &c., 
| Life of Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Journal of Margaret Woods, 
Life of Richard Reynolds, 
Gleanings from Pious Authors, 
Guide to True Peace, 
|} Plain Path to Christian Perfection, 
Life of John Roberts, 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, 
Memoirs of Maria Fox, 
Letters and Papers of John Barclay, 
Life of Priscilla Gurney, 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones, 
| Harvey’s Shawnee Indians, 75 
Power of Religion on the Mind, 50 
He will also be glad to furnish Libraries and indi- 
viduals with any books that may be wanted, at as /ow 
| prices as they can be obtained anywhere. 
| Ist mo. 4, 1858. 


| NV ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE- 

MONY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
) best English Parchment. Price Two Dottars. Sent 
to any part of the United Stateg by mail for the above 
price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
in a superior manner, from three to five dollars fur 
the writing. Invitations neatly written. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 5, S. Fifth St., Phila. 

‘LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N.J. 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
75 
00 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 
00 
75 


00 
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10th mo. 1858. 
‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


Merrihew & Thompson, I rs., Lodge §t, North side Penk naan 





